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GAS helps to rid 
the atv of smoke 


It has been estimated that in direct damage, repair costs and loss of time, 
smoke costs the country over £50 million a year. 

The use of Gas and Coke is helping to reduce this waste and to make the most 
efficient use of the nation’s coal resources. 

The process of gas-making saves for other vital uses the constituents that cause 
so much damage when coal is burned raw. No smoke, soot or smuts escape to 
damage buildings and vegetation and cause smoke fogs. 

Gas or coke-fired appliances are designed to provide an efficient solution to 
problems of cooking, heating and hot water supply — without waste of either 
fuel or time. They are easier to keep clean; the quality of the heat can be 
controlled; and the atmosphere is not polluted. 
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f Helpful information on all aspects of the 
Z, problem of securing efficient services for cooking, 
“ hot water, space heating and refrigeration may 
\ be obtained from the local Gas Undertaking. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1. TEL. SLOANE 4554 
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Better uses yor £13 million 


IS NO responsible authority—no 
Minister, no Treasury official, no 
party, no industrial body— interested 
in the possibility of saving £13 million 
of public money on 10,000 houses ? 

It seems not. 

In our leading article of April 1952 
we pointed out that, under the new 
Housing Bill, the capitalized subsidy 
on a flat with lift on land at £10,000— 
£12,000 an acre will amount to 
£2,094. 

As on a normal house it will be only 
£769, the subsidy on the flat will be 
£1,325 MORE than on the house. 

A letter to The Times followed this 
up with the simple calculation that 
10,000 such flats in London would 
cost the public £13 million More than 
10,000 houses in new towns (or in 


suburbs). Even on the cheapest sites 
in any city the excess. subsidy would 
be £10 million. 

Mr Henry Brooke (of the LCC) and 
Mr Desmond Donnelly quoted -his 
letter in a debate on the Housing Bill. 
No one else commented. Newspapers 
did not take up the matter. 

Nobody seems to mind. 

On the contrary high density is in- 
creasingly urged by the Housing 
Ministry on the ground that we must 
economize land. 

The National Farmers’ Union has 
intensified its campaign to force flats 
on urban workers in order to save 
farm land. And Mr R. T. Whitton, 
president of the Auctioneers’ and 
Estate Agents’ Institute, has joined in 
the chorus with a catalogue of the 
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food lost on 50,000 acres of land said 
to be taken for ‘“‘urban development”’ 
every year. 

But let us look at the facts! 

How much land could be “‘saved”’ 
by substituting 10,000 flats for 10,000 
houses ? Taking houses at 15 an acre 
net, and flats at 40 an acre net, which 
is a fair comparison if small greens 
and open spaces are omitted, the 
saving of land on 10,000 dwellings is 
417 acres. 

Thus the space economy, with its 
devastating effect on the daily lives of 
something like 35,000 people, would 
cost over £30,000 an acre of land 
saved. 

The value of the produce of farm 
land, by the way, is of the order of 
£20-£30 an acre a year, which 
comes to £8,000-£12,000 a year on 
the 400-odd acres. 

At 2s. a week, the value of the pro- 
duce of 10,000 domestic gardens is of 
the order of £50,000 a year. Even at 
1s. a week it is £25,000 a year. Can it 
possibly be worth less than 1s. a week 
to the average tenant? 

Even if we forget the lost value of 
food from gardens, the £13 million 
lost, in saving 417 acres, is less easily 
forgotten. 

There must be many ways in which 
£13 million could be better spent, 
either to improve the food output 
from British soil, or to improve our 
manufacturing and export potential. 

£13 million, for example, if used to 
improve poor land, would at £130 an 
acre improve 100,000 acres; at {/260, 
50,000 acres; at £520, 25,000 acres, 

£13 million would put 200 acres 
wholly under glass at 30s. a square 
foot. 

£13 million spent in filling ditches 
and moving fences would bring tens 
of thousands of acres of wasted road 
verges into adjoining fields for culti- 
vation. 

£13 million would bring water 
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supply and electricity to hundreds of 
farms. 

£13 million would buy tens of 
thousands of tractors and other agri- 
cultural machines. 

£13 million would build five mil- 
lion square feet of modern factory 
space for dispersing industry from 
congested cities. 

£13 million would pay for all the 
initially unremunerative develop- 
ment of half a dozen new towns of 
50,000 people each. 

Of course, we do not propose an ad 
hoc transfer of this amount of cash 
from the housing subsidy account to 
land improvement or some other such 
account. We are concerned here 
merely to draw attention to the funda- 
mental economic fact that, in the 
example given, the saving of 417 
acres of land costs the nation £13 
million. 

This £13 million of capitalized 
subsidy per 10,000 dwellings is not 
a fictional figure. It means actual 
materials and labour used in the 
year when the building occurs. These 
materials and labour, if not wasted 
in this way, could and would be de- 
voted to some other purpose. There 
are other useful purposes besides 
those we have suggested. 

Everything else being equal, we 
ought to economize in the use of 
agricultural land. But food produc- 
tion is not a matter of acres merely: it 
is a matter of capital and equipment 
also. 

So also with housing. What we get 
for our money has to be evaluated. It 
is stupid to buy a worse thing at 
greater cost. 

The present arrangement of sub- 
sidies on houses and flats gives local 
authorities an incentive, at ‘Treasury 
expense, to build high on expensive 
land, when it would in fact be more 
economic to build at lower density. 
This should be kept constantly in 
view in housing and planning policy. 
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INDUSTRY IN A COUNTRY TOWN 


A review of “Chronicles of a Country Works” by Ronald H. Clark 
published by Percival Marshall at £3 35. od. 


R CLARK isacharacteristically 
M English enthusiast. He is an 


enthusiast for steam engines 
in general and for extinct steam en- 
gines in particular. He has previously 
chronicled the steam traction engine 
builders of Norfolk and Suffolk. In 
this, his latest book, he tells of the rise 
and fall of the most famous of all 
traction engine builders in a small 
Norfolk town—the Burrells of Thet- 
ford. In so doing he has made a con- 
tribution to social history. There is a 
striking contrast between Thetford 
the ancient Saxon capital, Britain’s 
second oldest borough, and the 
bustling Burrell steam engine factory. 
But on this sempiternal age-old site 
even the local factory could claim a 
respectable antiquity. Until it closed 
down in 1930 the Burrell works, 
founded by Joseph Burrell in 1770, 
was the oldest heavy engineering 
works in the Eastern Counties. In 1856 
Charles Burrell produced the first 
heavy duty steam road locomotive 
and within three years he was export- 
ing road locomotives to Venezuela, 
Peru, and Russia, while the Viceroy 
of Egypt had allowed his carriage to 
be drawn through the streets of Cairo 
by a Burrell engine. From 1848 to 
1930 the firm of Charles Burrell and 
Sons produced 4,000 engines of many 
types and exported its products to 
every quarter of the world, At its peak 
in 1914 the Burrell works employed 
400 men or 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the little town of Thetford. 


Early Demand for Farm Machinery 


The existence of a heavy engineer- 
ing works in a small country town is 


by GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 

no isolated phenomenon. Before the 
rise of intense specialization such 
firms would develop from small 
country foundries (which were them- 
selves much more common than 
foundries are today). The foundry 


Mustograph 
St Peter’s Church and the Bell Inn, 
Thetford, Norfolk 





was the basis of the country works 
since it enabled the skilled master to 
cast parts of any shape he needed. Mr 
Clark has chronicled some small 
village foundries in his other works. 
He makes passing reference to two 
village foundries—at Great Ryburgh 
and Marsham in Norfolk—in the 
present work. Such foundries would 
turn out a few machines when an 
order came in. But some grew into 
large-scale undertakings. In 1860 in 
East Anglia the big Thetford works 
could be paralleled by large engineer- 
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supply and electricity to hundreds of 
farms. 

£13 million would buy tens of 
thousands of tractors and other agri- 
cultural machines. 

£13 million would build five mil- 
lion square feet of modern factory 
space for dispersing industry from 
congested cities. 

£13 million would pay for all the 
initially unremunerative develop- 
ment of half a dozen new towns of 
50,000 people each. 

Of course, we do not propose an ad 
hoc transfer of this amount of cash 
from the housing subsidy account to 
land improvement or some other such 
account. We are concerned here 
merely to drawattention to the funda- 
mental economic fact that, in the 
example given, the saving of 417 
acres of land costs the nation £13 
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a fictional figure. It means actual 
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year when the building occurs. These 
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ought to economize in the use of 
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tion is not a matter of acres merely: it 
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also. 
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authorities an incentive, at Treasury 
expense, to build high on expensive 
land, when it would in fact be more 
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INDUSTRY IN A COUNTRY TOWN 


A review of “Chronicles of a Country Works’? by Ronald H. Clark 
published by Percival Marshall at £3 35. od. 
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M English enthusiast. He is an 
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But on this sempiternal age-old site 
even the local factory could claim a 
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356 
ing works in the small towns of 
Leiston, Beccles, Peasenhall, and 


Wickham Market. They wee nur- 
tured by the demand for machinery 
and implements which existed in the 
East Anglian plain during the Golden 
Age of farming. It is clear from Mr 
Clark’s book that until the ’seventies 
the machinery the Thetford factory 
produced was predominantly agri- 
cultural—traction engines, steam 
ploughing engines, threshing tackle, 
portable engines, and farmers’ grind- 
ing mills. 


Collapse of Home Agriculture: 
New Markets 


What is particularly significant, 
however, and of great interest when 
we consider the long-term influence 
of a factory on a country town, is the 
enterprise displayed by the firm when 
home agriculture collapsed in the 
’seventies. Charles Burrell and Sons 
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rode out the tempest that beset their 
British agricultural market. They 
stepped up their export drive, issuing 
catalcgues in French and German. 
They took to making totally new pro- 
ducts, even producing marine en- 
gines and steel launches in land- 
locked Thetford. They entered one 
new market that was absolutely 
unique. In 1889 Charles Burrell and 
Sons produced the first traction en- 
gine specially designed for travelling 
showmen. Thereafter till the very end 
the firm made a speciality of these 
gaily coloured smoking monsters with 
tall chimneys and fluted brass 
columns, the Burrell showmen’s en- 
gines. 

The survival and expansion of the 
firm after the ’seventies may justly be 
attributed primarily to the genius of 
the Burrell dynasty. The Burrells 
were a vigorous race, diligent in their 
business and abreast of current tech- 


Interior view of the Burrell engineering works, Thetford 
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nique. Frederick Burrell in particular 
produced patent after patent that 
kept Thetford engines technically 
ahead. He was the inventor of the 
single-crank compound engine. 


Communications and Labour Supply 


A secondary factor was the local 
communication system. Thetford’s 
communications are good. This 
should be stressed if only because the 
report on Industry in the Country Towns 
of Norfolk and Suffolk (reviewed in the 
July issue of Town anp Country 
PLANNING) suggests the reverse. Eight 
roads converge on Thetford. Since 
1846 the town has been on the main 
Norwich-London railway line. Until 
the beginning of this century the 
Little Ouse. was navigable from 
Thetford to King’s Lynn, thereby 
enabling Burrells’ to launch little 
steamships from their works at one 
period during the ’eighties. Comple- 
mentary to these factors was the 
favourable labour supply position in 
rural East Anglia. As farming de- 
clined there was no lack of applicants 
for work from the countryside. 

Burrells’ wage-book for 1869, now 
in the possession of Mr Clark, shows 
that in that year the average weekly 
wage for all industrial staff at Thet- 
ford was 16s. 11d. This may be com- 
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A horse-steered engine made by Burrells of Thetford in 1858 


pared with the figure of 19s. 2d. cited 
b, Bowley and Woods as the average 
wage in 1869 of all employees at a 
large engineering works in Yorkshire. 
Burrells’ most skilled men, earning 
from £1 8s. od. to £1 18s. od. weekly 
in 1869, could command as good a 
wage at Thetford as anywhere. But 
the wages of the less skilled and un- 
skilled men seem to have brought the 
average down to a rather lower level 
at Thetford than elsewhere. This was 
at a time when Norfolk farm workers 
were earning under twelve shillings a 
week. Low labour costs were a com- 
petitive asset of the country works. 
But most emphatically the county 
of Norfolk and the little town of Thet- 
ford would have been far poorer 
without the Burrell works. It injected 
spending power into a depressed area. 
It offered employment at a time when 
the rural population was declining 
sharply, thereby enabling several 
hundred families to stay in Norfolk 
who would otherwise have had to 
leave East Anglia altogether. It is 
significant that the peak period of 
employment at Burrell’s works coin- 
cides with the peak period of Thet- 
ford’s population (4,778 at the 1911 
census) and that thereafter the popu- 
lation of the town declined steadily. 
In 1937 Thetford’s population was 
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Much of the machinery produced at Thetford .was agricultural 


down to 3,962 and a recovery has only 
recently set in. In addition to pro- 
viding employment the Burrell works 
also enriched the life of Thetford with 
a small managerial class. All the 
Burrells served the borough with dis- 
tinction, Charles Burrell Junior being 
seven times mayor of Thetford. 
Since the Scott Report there has 
been much talk of the desirability of 
“light industries” in rural areas. Mr 
Clark’s lavishly illustrated Chronicles 
of a Country Works shows how a steady- 
ing influence can be exerted on a rural 
area by an industry that is the reverse 
of “light”. It shows how in the past, 
industry in a country town was helped 
by low labour costs. The recent sur- 
vey of the same area by Mr Eastwood 
of Cambridge has established that 
today, on the contrary, industrial 
wages in small towns in East Anglia 
are not far different from industrial 
wages elsewhere. This is an important 
point when we consider the future of 
small town industries. Mr Ronald 
Clark’s study covers a period when 
industries in East Anglia arose 


through local initiative. Mr Eastwood 
has shown that industries started in 
small towns in the same area in the 
last thirty years have been due to the 
introduction of external capital from 
outside the area. It is perhaps hardly 
fair to attribute this to old-established 
local firms having become “stagnant” 
in their ideas. What is more likely to 
have happened is that half a century 
of depression in agriculture—the 
basic local industry—eroded away 
the capital structure of the small 
towns. With increased prosperity 
today there is ““more money” in the 
small towns and the creation of new 
industries by local initiative is quite 
conceivable. This factor has been 
largely ignored by planners when 
assessing the future of industry in an 
area—the availability of local capital. 

There are always lessons to be 
learnt from the study ofa case-history. 
We should be grateful to Mr Ronald 
Clark for the devoted care with which 
he has assembled from mani scattered 
records the fascinating case-history of 
Charles Burrell and Sons of Thetford. 
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CONCERNING LE CORBUSIER: Il 


Part I of this article (Fuly 1952) reviewed the ideas in the books of 
M. le Corbusier, foreshadowing his Marseilles project, L’ Unité 
@’ Habitation. This concluding part discusses the reasons for high 
buildings and comments on the Marseilles experiment. 


Corbusier’s inspiration I have, I 

trust correctly, fastened on his 
twin passions—a love of sweeping 
landscape effects and a desire for 
novel mechanical adventure. These 
are both, of course, important en- 
thusiasms, very widely shared. Both 
are passions that would be intensified 
by the experience of living in an 
ancient and densely built-up metro- 
polis like Paris; where the natural 
craving for views to a distance is 
frustrated by the endless oppressive 
maze of corridor streets and build- 
ings; and where most buildings are 
shabby and decrepit and the shining 
possibilities of modern techniques 
are evidenced only by small saraples. 


[ TRACING the springs of M. le 


Reason for Building Upward 


Moreover, in Paris, as in other 
great cities, the expedient of building 
upward came into operation long ago 
over vast central districts. Apart- 
ment blocks of four to six stories with 
no lifts, or under-nourished after- 
thought lifts, have become accepted 
as normal, inescapable, unrealistic to 
question. It is a mistake to deduce 
from the ubiquity of flats in big 
European cities that they are pre- 
ferred to other types of dwellings. If 
people positively preferred high resi- 
dential buildings, these would be 
equally prevalent in the small towns 
and villages of Europe, where in fact 
they are extremely rare. The personal 
inquiries I have made in my random 
wanderings on the Continent and in 


by F. J. OSBORN 


America all confirm what David 
Hume said of multi-story dwellings in 
the cities from first-century Rome to 
eighteenth-century Edinburgh: “No 
one builds in that inconvenient man- 
ner but for lack of space.” 

Before the present era of public 
housing and subsidies there were local 
economic reasons for building up- 
ward in that competition for space 
sent up land values, and when costs 
of land and buildings were taken to 
gether dwellings in high buildings 
could be let more cheaply than in low 
buildings on the same sites. Against 
the loss of residential amenity could 
be offset the relative economy of 
nearness to work. There was a choice 
between dwellings in a distant sub- 
urb, involving loss of time and fares, 
and dwellings at higher density and 
rent near the centre. Broadly speak- 
ing, the lowest paid townsmen chose 
slums or apartment houses near work; 
the middle income classes were 
divided in their choice, according to 
their family phases or leisure habits; 
and the more prosperous were able 
to have a flat in town plus a house in 
the suburbs or country. 


Embracing a Misfortune 


I hold that the secular development 
of this situation amounts to a world 
disaster of the first magnitude. Rulers 
and democracies did nothing about it, 
because political science failed for 
centuries to detect that the size, 
density, and internal structure of 
towns were a proper subject of 
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French Government Tourist O ffice 


The west facade of l’Unité d’Habitation, Marszilles 
* 


government intervention. Even to- 
day, when town planning powers 
have been generally adopted, city 
phenomena are accepted as facts of 
nature (or conditions of civilization) 
that are really calamities due to the 
absence of reasonable control by man. 
Such for example is this phenomenon 
of huge areas of dwellings at high 
densities in the central parts of cities. 
Numbers of people, complexity of 
organization, and diversity of inter- 
ests and skills are of course necessary 
to culture and high production. Un- 
comfortable physical massing is not. 
But it has come to be so regarded. 


Higher, Wider . . . Handsomer? 


I am seeking to explain, even in a 
sense to excuse, one of the assump- 
tions on which Le Corbusier bases 
LD’ Unité d’ Habitation, and at the same 
time to show that it is fallacious. 


If you accept the density of old 
apartment house areas as having been 
necessary for city culture and as a 
tolerable way of living, then the pro- 
posa! to maintain the same density by 
building the blocks higher and spac- 
ing them out more widely has 
definite attractions. It offers extensive 
landscape views and grandiose archi- 
tectural effects. You have lost al- 
ready the private garden or enclosure, 
the direct access from living-rooms to 
the ground. Le Corbusier does not 
give you back what you have lost, 
but he offers you some gains as com- 
pared with your present sad situation. 


Degeneracy Glorified 


Essentially, this is the same argu- 
ment that seemed to justify the re- 
placement in the 1870s of some of 
London’s cottage-terrace slums by 
the sanitary walk-up tenements of 
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‘Philanthropy and Five per cent’, and 
now seems to justify the replacement 
of sub-divided bourgeois residences 
by tower flats with lifts. On a ten-year 
view a subtantial improvement in 
living conditions is being effected. On 
a fifty-year or century view a degener- 
ate form of housing is being glitter- 
ingly crystallized. 

Let us admit that sometimes this is 
the best that can locally be done in 
face of deficiencies in public under- 
standing or national policy. Let us 
not, however, make the gods laugh by 
glorifying the expedients to which we 
are constrained. And let us not pre- 
tend that our motives are idealistic or 
economic when in fact they are 
politically opportunist; or worse, 
merely aesthetic or indulgent of a 
childish mechanistic enthusiasm— 
the temptations of the architect or the 
engineer bored with the daily grind. 


The Lesson of Suburbanism 


A few decades ago the emergence 
of rapid transport brought to a stop 
the skyward expansion of cities and 
substituted their lateral expansion at 
low density. Clearer evidence of the 
popular preference as to the type of 
dwelling could not be imagined. And 
Le Corbusier, in Towards a New 


Architecture (1923, English edition , 


1927), said: 
If cultivated people realized 
that mass-construction houses can 
be built of perfect design and pro- 
portion, and at less cost than their 
flat in town, they would at once 
insist on a better suburban train 
service. 
In fact,without mass-production, that 
is just what the “‘cultivated people” 
did long before as well as after 1923, 
despite the efforts of the garden city 
movement to show a better solution 
than either upward or outward ex- 
pansion. 

However, even if it were accepted 
that high-density dwellings in cities 
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are necessary or for some purposes 
advantageous, the question would 
remain: Would the pattern proposed 
by Le Corbusier in The Home of Man 
be satisfactory and practicable on an 
extensive scale? Would it satisfy the 
human and technical requirements ? 
Would it be economical ? 


The Marseilles Experiment 


It was with such questions in mind 
that I visited L’ Unité d’ Habitation in 
March 1952. It is a very conspicuous 
object in the eastern suburbs of 
Marseilles, near a range of the barren 
hills that enchose the city. Standing 
up on its massive piloti or stilts, 185 
feet high, 420 feet long, and 75 feet 
wide, the building gives an impres- 
sion of overpowering strength and 
weight rather than of domesticity or 
elegance. Noah’s Ark, 450 feet long 
and 75 feet wide, must have looked 
homely by comparison, since it was 
only 45 feet high. 

The stilts struck me as needlessly 
swollen, rather brutal, more anxious 
to demonstrate the colossal quantity 
of material they are carrying than to 
“free the ground” or to offer views of 
the landscape on the other side of the 
building. The ground seemed in- 
deed about as much “liberated” as 
under the London Bridge railway 
arches. As an amenity the scenery dis- 
cernible through the chinks seemed 
insufficient to compensate residents 
for the extra sixty-foot return journey 
between earth and home. But the 
actual facades, with their horizontal 
accent, and their many loggias or 
balcony recesses, painted on the 
flanks with hard bright colours like 
the Hertfordshire schools, were in- 
teresting and lively. 


Varieties of Dwellings 


The building contains 337 dwell- 
ings, housing at average occupation 
1,463 persons. Of these 220 are for 
families of four to eight, and have an 
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The south and east fagades of l’Unité 
d’Habitation, Marseilles 


area of 1,046 square feet plus two 
balconies of 63 square feet. There are 
seventy-nine smaller flats, for no- 
child or one-child families, the latter 
of about 640 square feet, and twenty- 
two larger, the biggest, for ten per- 
sons, having 2,455 square feet, and 
four balconies. 

The internal planning is complex 
and has much technical fascination. 
There are seventeen floors, one of 
which (the eighth) is to be a shopping 
centre. Most of the “‘flats” have two 
floors, thus resembling what are now 
called maisonettes. Public access is 
by means of corridors in the core of 
the building, which in general are on 
each third floor only, so that the lifts 
are on the “‘skip-stop”’ principle. But 
whereas in most skip-stop buildings 
you walk up or down one story to the 
front doors on intermediate floors, in 
L’ Unité all the front doors are on the 
lift-corridor level, and you go down 
or up stairs inside each “‘flat” to either 
the living-room or bedroom floor. 


Light and Shade 
Living-rooms are two floors or 
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144 feet high; bedrooms and kitchens 
74 feet. Thus the part of the living- 
room nearest the window and loggia 
is very well lighted and attractive. 
But the kitchen, reached by an open 
staircase in the living-room, is far 
back from the window, dark, and 
very cramped, and the great depth of 
the building means that much of the 
space towards its core is without 
natural light. Bathrooms, showers, 
lavatories, and a plenitude of cup- 
boards are tucked away in this 
central core; but the transverse pas- 
sage space is so extensive as largely to 
cancel the economy in public cor- 
ridors. Also it can be argued that the 
internal stairs cancel the one advant- 
age of flats over houses. Many bed- 
rooms are 6 feet wide, 7} feet high, 
and 25 feet long, with an end window 
only. Though specially designed 
dwarf cupboards are placed at the 
head of beds, light is very weak at the 
end of such a room, and there is no 
place for other furniture. 

Thus, though the floor space 
provided seems generous, much of it 
is reduced in value by darkness or is 
virtually passage space. 


Costs and Prices 


No definite figures of cost have been 
issued, but I was informed by an 
official that the total cost to March 
1952 was 1,800 million francs: 
£1,850,000, or £5,400 a flat. The 
type of construction—a mighty con- 
crete framework into which are in- 
serted separate flat units resting on 
lead pads and insulated with glass 
wool—cannot conceivably be cheap. 
Experienced French architects told 
me they thought the quoted cost an 
under-estimate; but the building had 
been in progress six years, and prices 
were lower in the early years. The 
cost today might they thought be 
60,000 francs a square metre; or 
£5,880 for the flat of 1,046 square 
feet. 
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This sized flat was offered for sale 
at £3,575 including ice-box, cooker, 
cupboards, and other fittings at £175. 
The purchaser had to find £1,075 
and the £2,500 balance could be paid 
off in thirty-five years at {90 a year. 
For space-heating, window-cleaning, 
lifts, garden upkeep and insurance he 
pays £60 a year. He also pays for 
electricity used for water heating, 
cooking, and lighting. 


Heavy Public Subsidy 


Half the flats were for sale, to 
owners of war-damaged dwellings 
and others; and half for letting, to 
civil servants and others. The loss on 
the building is borne by the Govern- 
ment, which has undertaken the 
scheme. The loss would appear to be 
around £2,000 a dwelling, which 
rivals our own housing subsidy for 
the blue riband for extravagance. 

I think it unlikely that any profit 
rental will arise from the avenue of 
shops and offices on the eighth floor 
or the restaurant, club rooms, or 
play-ground facilities on the roof. A 
group of 1,400-1,500 people is too 
small to support a shopping centre, 
and occupiers’ are more likely to 
shop outside than outsiders to shop 
inside. 

The conception of a self-sufficient 
community on this scale is not in my 
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opinion sound, and while it is good 
to provide clubrooms and playground 
facilities in any residential area, high 
up inside a building is not the most 
convenient site for them. 


Not a Home for Man 


Thus I am bound to conclude that, 
even if it is held that housing densi- 
ties of 150 or more persons per acre 
are so firmly established in towns that 
they. must be perpetuated (which 
seems to me planning defeatism), 
the arrangement posed by Le Cor- 
busier in the Marseilles building is en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. It does not pro- 
vide the best accommodation pos- 
sible even in multi-storey flats. The 
depth of the building involves waste 
of space and bad lighting, and its 
height and complexity involve ex- 
cessive building and upkeep costs. 

On the whole the most interestinz 
feature of the scheme is the two-floor 
apartment having one room double 
the height of the others. This may be 
usable in future luxury dwellings— 
though not for families with children. 
And I am sure there must be con- 
structional expedients of value in so 
ingenious a scheme. But L’Unité 
d’ Habitation has nothing to do with a 
solution of the social housing prob- 
lem or with the planned redevelop- 
ment of great cities. 











Paris: XIII] and XIX Centuries 


‘The Rue de la Fouarre—an old word meaning straw—was in the thir- 
teenth century the most important street in Paris. ‘There stood the schools of 
the University, where the voices of Abelard and Gerson were heard in the 
world of learning. It is now one of the dirtiest streets in Paris, in which two- 
thirds of the population lack firing in winter, which leaves most brats at the 
gate of the Foundling Hospital, which sends most beggars to the poorhouse, 
most rag-pickers to the street-corners, most decrepit old folks to bask against 
the walls on which the sun shines, most delinquents to the police courts.”— 

BALZAC: L’Interdiction (about 1828) 
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THE HOUSING DRIVE SURVEYED 


The Parliamentary Private Secretary to Mr Macmillan assesses 


the progress to date of the Government’s housing drive. 


ties accept the need for economic 

planning and even those few 
people who dislike planning on 
political grounds are compelled, by 
the economic stringencies of our 
time, to practise it. That, however, 
does not mean that all Governments 
plan alike. In practice, the diver- 
gences of approach and technique 
are often wide and sometimes strik- 
ing. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous con- 
trast shows itself in housing. The first 
two post-war Governments used to 
devote a certain quantum of our re- 
sources to capital investment and 
then proceed to break down the 
allocation between the claims of in- 
dustry, agriculture, housing, and so 
on. Housing was usually marked out 
for 200,000 dwellings a year and this 
number in turn was divided between 
the local authorities. 

This was all very neat and tidy. It 
was also very rigid and inflexible. 


I CONTEMPORARY politics all par- 


Priority and Freedom 


Although the present administra- 
tion is not without its economic difhi- 
culties, it was pledged to give housing 
priority next only to defence and ex- 
ports: it was also pledged to restore 
some freedom of movement to the 
agencies responsible for housing pro- 
gress. 

Accordingly, the limit of 200,000 a 
year has gone. Overall planning at 
the centre remains, but freedom is 
steadily coming back to the peri- 
phery. 

The Minister of Housing and Local 


by J. R. BEVINS 


Government has introduced a series 
of reforms to stimulate local authori- 
ties and builders to produce the maxi- 
mum number of houses. Local auth- 
orities are no longer the slaves of a 
fixed yearly allocation. They get in- 
stalments from the Ministry, but in- 
stalments are not limits and if they do 
well they can ask for and get further 
instalments. It is up to them. 

Moreover, local authorities now 
have discretion to give licences to 
private builders, building for sale or 
letting, up to one half of their instal- 
ment. This change has been much 
criticized on political grounds, but 
there is no evidence that it is reducing 
the number of houses built to let, 
while there is considerable evidence 
that it is bringing back into the field 
of housing hundreds of small builders 
who, since the end of the war, have 
been allowed to drift away into job- 
bing and repair work. 

Another important innovation has 
been the setting up of the regional 
housing production boards. ‘These 
boards bring together the various 
agencies whose co-operation is so im- 
portant and in the various localities 
they consult together in order to 
lubricate the machinery when it 
needs it. 


Output Increasing 


The success that can attend the 
Government’s housing policy is ob- 
viously conditioned by supplies of 
labour and of materials. Supplies of 
cement and bricks are moving well; 
steel is, of course, difficult, and while 
softwood timber stocks are satisfac- 
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tory future imports will depend, at 
least in part, on the trend of the ex- 
ternal trade balance. For this reason, 
it is important that building mater- 
ials should be used to the best ad- 
vantage. So, non-traditional building 
is being encouraged and the Minister 
is popularizing the People’s House. 
Already the housing drive promises 
results. During the first four months of 
1952, 71,010 permanent houses were 
finished compared with 59,014 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1951. 
Not only so, but many more houses 
were in course of erection and many 
more also were being started than 
during the early part of 1951. 


Respect for Planning 


Underlying this progress is the 
realization that houses must be pro- 
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vided for those whose need is greatest 
and that they must be built in har- 
mony with sound planning principles. 

Local authorities continue to oper- 
ate their powers of physical planning: 
house-building is being stimulated in 
the new towns, and the Town De- 
velopment Bill, which will soon be- 
come law, provides financial assist- 
ance for rehousing the overspill popu- 
lations of big cities. 

By common consent, the housing 
shortage remains our greatest social 
problem. What its effects on our 
economic capacity as a nation are no 
one can assess, but they must be con- 
siderable. To promote, then, the 
welfare of the homeless and the 
interests of the nation are the basic 
aims of the Government in this 
sphere. 


Local Planning Groups 


Mr Arthur Schofield writes : 


Miss Katherine Simmons’s en- 
lightened article on Rottingdean in 
your April issue is of more than local 
interest since it involves the preserva- 
tion of one of our gems of old villages 
against a flood of encircling suburban 
sprawl. Even with our improved 
legislation and the vastly greater 
attention now being given to plan- 
ning such a situation cannot be 
viewed with complacency. 

Active local associations of citizens 
provide one of the surest means to- 
wards the firm grasping of such chal- 
lenges. The Rottingdean Ratepayers 
Association and Preservation Society, 
referred to by Miss Simmons, is a 
body of this kind. 

‘London would not have become 
the amorphous mass of continuous 
deve’ opment that it now is, had there 


been fostered at the right moment 
this local civic consciousness guided 
by the advice of skilled planners. 
Your Association would doubtless 
welcome the affiliation of local plan- 
ning groups, whether urban or rural. 
Furthermore, such local societies 
would help to achieve that desirable 
local appreciation and criticism of 
the development plans now being 
submitted to the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. 

A Brighton civic society would help 
towards the seemly development of 
that large County Borough. Such a 
society and the existing Rottingdean 
Association would obviously have 
much in cemmon, which could be 
focused through a national body like 
your own, constituted to see planning 
as a whole rather than as a series of 
disconnected and often conflicting 
local “‘problems”’. 
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DEPRESSION IN LANCASHIRE 


The increase of unemployment in the textile industry raises impor- 
tant problems of town and country planning and the location of 
new industries. Since this article was written new action has been 


taken by the Government. 


HE PRELIMINARY plan and the 
county development plan ex- 
pressed the anxiety felt by the 
Lancashire County Council on the 
general industrial position of Lan- 
cashire. Between the wars the county 
had not maintained its economic im- 
portance relative to the country as a 
whole due to the contraction of the 
employment capacity of its basic 
industries—textiles, coalmining, and 
shipping. Even after the war, despite 
full employment, its labour force was 
gradually reducing. Before the war 
there had been a notable expansion of 
new industries, but this was not suffi- 
cient to provide employment for 
workers rendered redundant in the 
basic industries; and the expansion 


by F. J. McCULLOCH 


had generally occurred in local areas 
not highly specialized in textile pro- 
duction. Post-war governments re- 
cognized the vulnerability of the 
coal-mining and shipping areas by 
scheduling South Lancashire and 
Merseyside as development areas 
and thus encouraged new industrial 
capital and a greater variety of indus- 
tries to enter these areas. ; 
The highly specialized cotton areas 
received no such recognition and no 
aid. The plea of many local planning 
authorities that the dependence of 
their areas upon a narrow range of 
textile industries should be reduced 
and a greater variety of industries 
introduced was ignored. ‘The Govern- 
ment’s development area policy was 


Aerial view of one of the highly specialized cotton areas 
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tied to current rates of unemployment 
and considerations of economic vul- 
nerability were largely ignored. 


Factors in Full Employment 


In the textile areas short-term fac- 
tors contributed in the post-war 





period to the maintenance of a high 
level of employment. These factors 
included a world-wide demand, 
accumulated during the war years, 
for all kinds of textile goods, the para- 
lysis of Asian and European textile 
competitors and the release of con- 
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siderable purchasing power in all 
parts of the world. ‘The prosperity of 
Lancashire’s textile industry was 
largely geared to international factors 
which neither the industry nor the 
Government could control. These 
short-term advantages have disap- 
peared, effective demand is greatly 
reduced, foreign competitors have re- 
emerged in great strength and govern- 
ments everywhere have been unable 
to maintain high levels of purchasing 
power. 

Many reports on the British cotton 
industry have stressed the long-term 
need for more economic re-organiza- 
tion and for increased mechanization 
with the end in view of making the 
industry more competitive by reduc- 
ing costs of production and, in the 
circumstances of international com- 
petition, the labour force of the indus- 
try. Short-term and long-term factors 
combined to make responsible 
authorities in Lancashire sceptical of 
the post-war prosperity superficially 
indicated in the high employment 
indices. The textile areas of Lanca- 
shire made a valuable contribution to 
the post-war national export pro- 
gramme but the long-term has over- 
taken the short-term and many parts 
of the county are now suffering the 
social evils of unemployment and 
underemployment associated with a 
too great dependence upon a restric- 
ted range of industries. 


Mobility and Migration 


The following estimates indicate 
how deep rooted is the maldise of the 
textile industry in Lancashire. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1939 the insured 
labour of the industry was reduced 
from about 498,000 to about 371,000, 
i.e. an approximate reduction of 
127,000 or 26 per cent. Between 1939 
and 1947 the labour force was further 
reduced by about another 122,000 
workers. These estimates conceal dis- 
turbing population trends. Thus, for 
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example, in NE Lancashire, a highly 
specialized cotton weaving district, 
the civilian population of 552,819 in 
1931 was reduced to 502,516 in 1939 
by the emigration of 38,950 persons 
and by an excess of deaths over births 
of 11,353 persons. 

The Registrar-General estimates 
that if no migration occurs before 
1971 the 1948 population of 494,070 
will be reduced by natural causes to 
466,400. Emigration, natural decline, 
and an elderly age structure are not 
desirable trends on which to plan the. 
future of an important community. 
The large volume of emigration 
underlines certain inadequacies in 
the local economy. It reveals the 
absence of employment opportunities 
in nearby towns to enable workers to 
travel daily to work without uproot- 
ing themselves and their families 
from their places of habitual resi- 
dence. It shows also that the forces 
tending to migration were sufficiently 
powerful to overcome the resistance 
to geographical mobility normally 
engendered in areas where the prac- 
tice of large-scale female employment 
in industry creates the phenomenon 
of the family income. Negatively it 
reveals the absence of opportunities 
for industrial labour mobility and the 
lack of faith of workers in the eco- 
nomic future of the area. These con- 
siderations apply with slight modifi- 
cation to the other textile areas of 
Lancashire. 


The Depression Foreseen 


The Lancashire CC drew public 
attention to the dangers revealed in 
this economic and demographic 
analysis and was particularly con- 
cerned about the future of NE Lanca- 
shire. Before the advent of the present 
textile depression the county council 
and the associated county boroughs, 
Burnley and Blackburn, emphasized 
their deep anxiety to the Cotton 
Board and to various government 
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Fox P:otos 
A girl at work on the fiyer frame at an 
Oldham cotton mill 


departments. Upon the latter they 
urged that maximum use should be 
made of existing engineering and 
other industrial capacity in the area. 
These auincrities were extremely 
sympathetic but the amount of aid 
they could provide was not great 
because of the shortage of industrial 
labour (due to high employment in 
the textile industry), because of the 
shortage of house-building labour (a 
legacy from the days of the pre-war 
depression), because of the restriction 
upon capital expenditure—the capi- 
tal already expended in other places 
—and so on. 

The sudden onrush of the new de- 
pression added an extra urgency to 
the fears and efforts of the planning 
authorities. In October 1951 the 
registered unemployment in the Lan- 
cashire textile industry numbered less 
than 800 persons. By January 1952 
the unemployed had increased to 
nearly 10,000 and by April of the 
same year to over 78,000 or 21°9 per 
cent of the industry’s labour force; 
and the figures are still rising. In NE 
Lancashire the unemployed in all in- 
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dustries, but substantially in textiles, 
in April was about 20,109 varying in 
local percentage rates from 34-0 per 
cent in Padiham to 1-9 per cent in 
Darwen. 


Pressure for New Industries 


The Lancashire Joint Advisory 
Planning Committee No. 2, com- 
prising representatives of the county 
council, Burnley CB and Blackburn 
CB held discussions with local MPs, 
and requested the President of the 
Board of Trade to schedule North 
East Lancashire as a development 
area under the Distribution of Indus- 
try Acts. The decision of the President 
is awaited. It was recognized that this 
was the speediest and most effective 
way to attempt the economic rehabi- 
litation of the area and to arrest the 
migration of population and to com- 
bat unemployment. 

Meanwhile the planning authori- 
ties have taken positive steps to help 
the area by completing comprehen- 
sive surveys on vacant premises suit- 
able for industrial use and on surplus 
industrial capacity in existing fac- 
tories. This information has been for- 
warded to government departments 
in the hope that new’ industries 
will be encouraged to come to NE 
Lancashire and that orders of a de- 
fence or export character may be 
directed to factories capable of ex- 
panding production immediately and 
thus absorb some unemployed local 
labour. In the county districts alone 
as many as thirty-two vacant indus- 
trial premises with a combined floor 
space of about 400,000 square feet 
have been detected and it is estimated 
that about 2,000 unemployed workers 
could be absorbed in factories now 
working. 


Stronger Planning Powers 


Nevertheless this contribution has 
only a limited value and more drastic 
action of a long-term character is re- 
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Aerofilms 


Aerial view of Oldham, Lancashire 


quired if the long-standing economic 
difficulties of NE Lancashire are to be 
resolved. It is desirable that new 
instruments of policy should be con- 
structed and particularly that the 
powers of responsible planning and 
local authorities to acquire industrial 
land and premises for re-sale or lease 
should be increased. This would be a 
guarantee that industrial develop- 
ment would be encouraged and 
promoted in the right place at the 
opportune moment, that no economic 
opportunities, for example to provide 
vacant premises for an expanding in- 
dustry, would be lost and that indus- 
trial development would cohere with 
planning proposals for housing and 
other purposes. 


Value of Overspill 


Before the war the continuing de- 
cline of population in many textile 


towns in SE Lancashire, Middleton 
for example, was checked by residen- 
tial population moving outwards 
from such congested areas as Man- 
chester and Salford. This voluntary 
movement is now being supplemented 
by an organized overspill programme. 
It is estimated that by 1971 accom- 
modation for an overspill population 
of 42,600 will be available in a group 
of textile towns in SE Lancashire. 
This movement will bring new life 
into the reception areas by introduc- 
ing a measure of relocated industry. 
The county council is already en- 
couraging industry, which otherwise 
would go to congested urban centres, 
to enter these areas. In this way 
diversification of industry and the 
growth of relatively self-sufficient 
economies is promoted, so far as this 
is possible in a modern industrial 
society. 
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Back to the Barlow Policy 

In other cotton areas this policy is 
not practicable either because physic- 
ally suited reception areas are too far 
removed from the main overspilling 
centres of the county, or such sites are 
simply not available or, when avail- 
able, are required to accommodate 
overspill population from nearby 
textile towns. In such cases the un- 
solved, but surely not insoluble, 
problem concerns the probable size 
and geographical distribution of the 
production units of a textile industry 
revived to an extent which is econo- 
mically practicable. To solve this 
problem much closer co-operation 
between the cotton industry, still the 
pride of Lancashire, the Government, 
and local authorities is required. 

Lancashire’s recent lot has proved 
the wisdom of the authors of the 1944 





The two photographs show oppo- 
site sides of a watermill a few miles 
from Canterbury. This might perhaps 
be called Hit-you-in-the-Eye Adver- 
tising at its best. But not everyone 
wants a blow in the eye from an inter- 
esting watermill, and some might 
feel that blatancy is out of place on a 
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White Paper on Employment and in 
the present sad experience of growing 
mass unemployment has demon- 
strated its unfortunate manner of 
implementation by the central 
authority. If the concept of vulner- 
ability had influenced the economic 
policy of government as much as 
short-term unemployment statistics, 
Lancashire might well have escaped a 
renewal of the bitter pre-war ex- 
perience of industries starved of 
workers in one region beckoning 
workers starved of employment in 
another region. Today Lancashire 
with much charity, mingled with a 
little bitterness wishes that statesmen 
and their civil servants had under- 
stood Barlow a little better and had 
possessed the wisdom to apply his 
principles of industrial location more 
courageously. 


A Watermill 






oe Py 


wholly rural by-road. Either a small 
pennant, or a weathervane pierced 
with the one word, might make an 
economical and sufficient alternative 
to the existing advertisements— 
which doubtless cost much more 
than the, passing countryman ever 
guesses. 
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Forestry versus Sheep 

Lord Mansfield, at the Gleneagles 
meeting of RICS (4 June), prophe- 
sied that forestry would become 
Scotland’s chief industry. It could 
employ as many as mining and agri- 
culture combined. An ordinary good 
sheep farm carried one sheep to three 
acres; often there were five or more 
acres a sheep. At four acres a sheep, 
and 400 sheep a shepherd, one man 
was employed in 1,600 acres of hill 
land. If this land were taken for 
forestry, probably about 800 acres 
could be planted, and each 100 acres 
would employ one man; _ besides 
which, on Continental experience, 
for each man growing trees four 
would be employed in ancillary tim- 
ber industries. Thus land under tim- 
ber would employ five to fifteen times 
as many men as land under sheep. 

Lord Mansfield went on to issue 
warnings against planting vast areas 
with one species, which increases the 
danger of pests besides diminishing 
amenity. 


Competitors for Hill Land Use 

This talk and others raise the ques- 
tion as to the validity of the methods 
by which the choice is in fact made 
between hill-farming, forestry, and 
other possible uses of the same land. 
Lord Mansfield, for example, doubts 
whether the advantages of hydro- 
electric schemes to the amenities and 
industries of Scotland compensate for 
their harm to salmon fishing. It is 
difficult to believe that they do not, 
but the suggestion raises the point as 
to whether, when any change of use 
is mooted, any competent authority 


has all the facts and arguments before 
it and is in a position to decide reason- 
ably intelligently. Or does the Forestry 
Commission, having a certain amount 
of money to spend each year, go out 
and acquire compulsorily the areas 
that best suit its convenience, taking 
notice only of organized resistances ? 
Once upon a time a man going in for 
sheep-farming or salmon fisheries 
would just bid for land in the market 
in competition with the promoters of 
forestry or hydro-electric works; and 
this was a rough test of best economic 
advantage. It cannot, however, stand 
up to compulsory purchases fo 
national projects. 

In such choices, both economic 
planning and land-use planning are 
involved. It would be interesting 
to hear how they are brought to 
bear both north and south of the 
Border. 


Development Charge Set-Off 

The TCPA urged some time ago 
that an owner liable for development 
charge should be able to obtain pay- 
ment of at least 50 per cent of his 
agreed claim on the £300 million 
fund. This idea was not adopted, but 
we are glad to see that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has now agreed 
(Hansard, 26 May, Col. 118) that 
the Central Land Board will accept 
a charge on an agreed claim as 
security for an amount of develop- 
ment charge up to 80 per cent of the 
claim. The claim need not relate to 
the land to be developed. Though a 
development charge already paid 
cannot be repaid, this new arrange- 
ment is a definite step forward. 
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The Adeyfield Argus 

What may be the first new journal 
for one of Britain’s new towns is pub- 
lished for June-July by the Adeyfield 
Neighbourhood Council at Hemel 
Hempstead. No. 1 of this venture is an 
important historical document, and 
should be treasured by pioneers of the 
new town. It celebrates among other 
things the occupation of the thou- 
sandth house, just three years after 
the first brick of the first house was 
laid. And it proves that the Adeyfield 
community is already well alive, 
despite the shortage of meeting 
places. The Argus reports activities of 
the Neighbourhood Council, Young 
Wives’ Fellowship, Townswomen’s 
Guild, Conservative and Unionist 
Association, Labour Party, Residents’ 
Association, Gardens and Allotments 
Association, Church of England, 
Free Church, Brownies, and Green 
Hills Club (for football, cricket, 
tennis, table tennis, netball, amateur 
drama, whist, dancing, and social 
evenings). A letter asks for support 
for a proposed Aquarist Society. 

This first issue is distributed free, 
having the support of the Develop- 
ment Corporation and _ advertise- 
ments from traders in Adeyfield’s first 
fourteen shops, as well as in the estab- 
lished centre of Hemel Hempstead. 
We are told it is hoped it will soon be 
self-supporting. It makes an excellent 
start. 


Middlesex Plan On View 

More than worth a call is the 
exhibition of the Middlesex develop- 
ment plan at Queen Anne’s Gate 
Buildings. The problem of making 
the plan understandatle by Jaymen 
is admirably tackled without any 
“playing down” or ‘‘funny business’. 
All the drawings and models are 
made in the office; and Middlesex, a 
rich county, sets a good example of 
economy in presentation. Our one 
criticism is that some of the graphic 

















The Builder 


‘*T must say, Godiva, I think it’s rather bare, 
even for Coventry!” 
conventions might be a bit more 

vivid. 
Impression of the Plan 

We hope to review the plan itself in 
due course. At first sight it looks a 
workmanlike job, doing sensibly the 
thousand useful things planning can 
do, but perhaps approaching over- 
cautiously the vast task of de-con- 
gestion. 

Is this because public opinion is 
still too backward, or because the 
buildings in Middlesex are too recent 
for early change to be contemplated ? 
Certainly it is not because the plan- 
ners do not appreciate their problem. 
They show that the county has 2} 
million people and room for no more 
than two million; yet in twenty years 
a reduction of only 32,000 is hoped 
for. We hope this will be argued 
about. Dispersal everywhere is far 
too slow to save the present genera- 
tion from bad conditions. 
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FROM A WOODMAN’S DIARY 


Birds. 


_ HE BIRDS don’t like these new 
plantations—and birds are not 
bad judges.” I have seen the 
words in print, in a reputable maga- 
zine. However fantastic it may sound, 
the likes and dislikes (real or sup- 
posed) of birds have a considerable 
effect on the attitude of human beings 
towards modern forestry. Birds and 
bird-watching are now a major inter- 
est of many people and a real obses- 
sion with some. Yet only a handful of 
the professed bird-lovers seem to have 
any real understanding of what birds 
like and dislike. 
Large numbers of England’s older 
woodlands were composed of mixed 
species of trees of different ages, not 


by J. D. U. WARD 


very densely grown and having a 
good deal of light on the floor—so 
that there were consequently rich 
shrub and field layers of vegetation. 
Most woods of this kind were and in- 
deed are populous with birds. (One 
reason for maintaining the woods in 
this condition was to make the best 
possible home for a particular species 
of bird—the pheasant.) Where these 
old-fashioned woods have been clear- 
felled and the Jand has been replanted 
with conifers, there are likely to be 
fewer birds, at least for the next fif- 
teen to fifty years. Such birds as the 
nightingale, redstart, and hobby, 
pleasing and interesting even to those 
who are not bird-crazy, will not find 


In the National Pinetum, Bedgebury, East Kent. Conditions here are especially congenial 
to many species of small birds 
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Old-fashioned type of coppice wood much 
liked by small birds 


the new habitat to their taste, and the 
dark aisles of the new plantations will 
in fact seem silent and empty com- 
pared with the mixed light and shade 
(which makes for abundant insect 
life) of an old semi-natural wood. 
Something could be said about the 
change, but here the hard fact is best 
stated simply: the business of forestry 
is to grow timber and not to provide 
homes for birds. The suggestion im- 
plicit in some bird-lovers’ criticisms— 
that the objects and technique of 
sylviculture should be determined by 
the preferences of birds—is really too 
fantastic to be taken seriously. 
Where foresters plant bare land 
with trees, the balance of the resulting 
changes is likely to be quite different. 
A particularly interesting paper on 
this subject was published by Dr and 
Mrs David Lack in The journal of 
Animal Ecology of November last. 
Most of the investigation there de- 
scribed was made in Breckland (Nor- 
folk/Suffolk border, whose afforesta- 
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tion has inspired more than one pole- 
mic) and it was found that planta- 
tions aged roughly seventeen to 
twenty-seven years now harboured . 
more than three times as many breed- 
ing birds as the open heathland had 
done thirty years ago. Of course, the 
species of birds have changed. Where 
there used to be skylarks, meadow 
pipits, whinchats, and _ stonechats, 
there are now chaffinches, coal tits, 
wrens and goldcrests. The only real 
support for the complaints of the 
forest-hating bird-lovers in this paper 
by a famous scientific ornithologist is 
in the following paragraph: 

“The population is also denser 
wherever thorn bushes have been 
left, or where there has been under- 
planting with broad-leaved trees. The 
presence of even one or two broad- 
leaved trees or bushes is likely to bring 
in the robin, willow warbler, and 
chiffchaff, and occasionally other 
species such as blackcap and marsh 
tit, while the typical conifer birds are 
also commoner there. When walking 
through the plantations in spring, one 
is immediately aware that one is near 
some broad-leaved bushes by the in- 
crease of bird song. Underplanting 
therefore achieves its intended effect 
of increasing the amenity of the 
plantations. It also emphasizes the 
general paucity of bird life in the coni- 
fer plantations, though this paucity 
has been exaggerated.” 

It may perhaps be added that even 
in oak and beech forests, if well-man- 
aged, birds are far less numerous than 
in the old-fashioned woodlands which 
carried only one-quarter of a fair crop 
of timber. Broadly considered, birds 
do not like any closely-planted, 
heavily shaded forest so much as they 
like open or broken-canopy wood- 
land. ‘They prefer open spaces, glades 
and rides, and half-shade to deep 
forest. 

I am not an indiscriminate bird- 
lover. Lord Portsmouth (who is cer- 
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Typical blackgame country in west Somerset 


tainly a man of the land) was prob- 
ably right when he wrote a few years 
ago that England has too many birds 
—from an agricultural point of view. 
Working in woods and forests, with 
an aching back or eyes smarting with 
smoke or perhaps sticky all over with 
sweat, I confess to having often been 
irritated by birds. Some days I would 
gladly have shot chaffinches, whose 
alarm note has brought them (at least 
in the New Forest area) the apt name 
of “‘chinkers’’. The first sound of the 
chiff-chaff in March is welcome but 
the unchanging repetition of two idiot 
notes grows wearisome with the pass- 
ing weeks: I am longing for the bless- 
ed surcease before May is out— yet 
the wretched “chiff-chaffing” will 
almost certainly continue until mid- 
July. Similarly with the cuckoo, 
whose double shout becomes tedious 
when inflicted many hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

But these must of course be purely 
personal reactions, for I like to hear 


the spring-time crowing and wing- 
clapping of the cock pheasants, and 
the drumming of the two spotted 
woodpeckers. Perhaps these birds 
know better when to stop: one seldom 
hears them after the first week of May. 

As the Lacks’ findings suggest, the 
expansion of woods and forests is of 
course favouring certain birds. Jays 
and to a less extent magpies are cer- 
tainly encouraged, which is regret- 
table. (In some forest areas there is 
continual trouble about the harbour- 
age which the plantations provide for 
foxes and to a less extent for deer, 
which can be immensely destructive.) 
On the credit side is the increase of 
crossbills and, perhaps, long-eared 
owls. The position of one bird gener- 
ally disliked by foresters, blackgame 
or black grouse (which comprises 
blackcock and greyhen) is specially 
interesting. Blackgame belong prim- 
arily to the fringe of the forest—to 
ground where high woods meet the 


‘moor or the summer pastures. They 
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are essentially birds of wild upland 
country: though they survived in 
Surrey and the New Forest within the 
memory of living man, they are now 
extinct in southern England except 
for West Somerset and Devon, and 
they seem to be declining in Wales 
and Northern England. 

The decline of blackgame is per- 
haps inevitable, as “wild country”’ be- 
comes scarcer and moreaccessible, but 
it is remarkable that bird-lovers have 
not shown more interest in the status 
of this large, handsome, and not-too- 
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talkative species. Blackgame have 
been known to spoil young planta- 
tions by their attacks on the buds of 
newly-planted conifers, and no forest- 
er could tolerate unmoved the dam- 
age that sometimes occurs; yet 
England will be the poorer if Lyrurus 
tetrix passes wholly from her list. The 
changing position of blackgame, 
apropos of the development of the 
countryside in general and the forests 
in particular, might make a good sub- 
ject for study by an ornithologist with 
a taste for thinly-populated localities. 


A Note on Cats 


Dogs and cockerels (especially 
crowing cockerels) and perhaps pi- 
geons appear more often than cats on 
the fringe of the town-planning 
world—as reflected in the minor news 
columns. But the ownerless cats of 
Rome and London have lately been 
receiving some publicity. The large 
colony of cats in the Roman Forum, 
and the feeding time at which a 
small colony of English ladies display 
their eccentric benevolence, rank 
internationally as a see-worthy spec- 
tacle in a city where the standards of 
see-worthiness are high. A similar 
curiosity in London bomb ruins, es- 
pecially on Ludgate Hill and in 
Eagle Street, Holborn, was recently 
described in The Times. 

It might be interesting to know 
something of the present trends of the 
urban cat population in Britain. In 
November 1944 Mr Colin Matheson 
of the Department of Zoology in the 
National Museum of Wales contri- 
buted a paper on The Domestic Cat 
as a factor in Urban Ecology to The 
Journal of Animal Ecology. This was 
based mainly on an inquiry made in 
Cardiff and Newport in the spring of 
1944. Mr Matheson found that the 
cat population was not less than 
13 per cent of the human population 


(roughly 10} per cent house-kept 
cats and 2 to 3 per cent strays), and 
that there were fewer cats in the new 
housing estates—as compared with 
older parts of the towns. 

Cats, being untaxed and un- 
licensed, are subject to no exact cen- 
sus, and though W. H. Hudson once 
glanced at the subject (in 1898 in 
Birds in London he suggested that the 
metropolis might have nearly three- 
quarters of a million cats, of which 
perhaps 80,000 or 100,000 might be 
strays), bird-lovers have not shown 
much interest. In some years before 
the second world war the numbers of 
stray cats humanely destroyed in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool 
represented from 1 to 3 per cent of the 
whole human population. 

Inquiries into “how many cats 
there are in our town’’, ratios to 
human population, the distribution 
or incidence of cat-keeping in various 
types of household, and so forth, 
might perhaps provide congenial 
exercises for schools teaching field 
work and the applied use of statistics. 
In spite of Dick Whittington and the 
laws of Howel the Good, cats and 
their history have not received the 
attention which their popularity or 
numbers might seem to warrant. 
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Legal Notes 




















The decision of the House of Lords 
in Earl Fitzwilliam’s Wentworth Estates 
Co. Lid v the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has confirmed the 
power of the Central Land Board to 
acquire land compulsorily with a 
view to disposing of it to a prospective 
developer in order to further their 
policy of securing that land is bought 
and sold at existing use value. 

Since then, however, the question 
of the Board’s powers in this connec- 
tion has again been before the courts. 
In Hanily v the Minister of Local Govern- 
ment and Planning the appellant had 
been approached by a firm who, 
without her knowledge, had secured 
planning permission to use her land 
for industrial purposes. She asked a 
price of £2,100 compared with an 
existing use value of £400-£450. She 
was later offered £1,750 by a builder 
and this figure she was willing to 
accept. In the meantime the in- 
dustrial firm had approached the 
Central Land Board who (after the 
usual approaches to the owner) made 
a compulsory purchase order which 
was confirmed by the Minister. 

It was obviously not possible to 
attack the order on the ground that 
the Board had no general power to 
make it—the House of Lords decision 
precluded that—but its validity was 
challenged on the grounds (a) there 
was no valid planning permission—a 
pre-requisite of intervention by the 
Board; and (5) the order was made 
for the purpose of preferring one de- 
veloper to another. 

As to (a) Mr Justice Parker said 
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that the planning permission was 
valid: an application for permission 
could be made by some one other than 
the owner, and there was nothing 
in the Act or regulations which re- 
quired the local planning authority 
to notify the owner. As to (6) the 
judge said that if a series of sales in 
excess of existing use value were per- 
mitted, the existing use value would 
become equivalent to development 
value. The appeal was dismissed. 


The London Inquiry 

There are over 5,000 objections to 
the LCC development plan, and the 
public local inquiry is likely to be 
lengthy and formidable. It would be 
simplified if a number of local in- 
quiries could be held each covering a 
different area. This is not permissible 
on the present wording of the regula- 
tions. Regulation 17 refers to the 
holding of a public local inquiry. The 
Ministry may overcome the difficulty 
by amending the regulation. 


A Compulsory Purchase 

It sometimes happens that there is 
a substantial interval between the 
signing of a contract for the sale of the 
land and the completion of the sale. 
What happens if, in the meantime, a 
compulsory purchase order is made 
in respect of that land? In a recent 
case, Hillingdon Estates Co. v Stonefield 
Estates Ltd, the purchasers claimed a 
declaration that they were dis- 
charged from their obligations under 
the contract. The vendors counter- 
claimed for specific performance. Mr 
Justice Vaisey gave judgment for the 
vendors, adding that they would thus 
have no interest in the compensation 
for the compulsory purchase. 

It is interesting that the acquiring 
authority had served notice to treat 
on both parties. In view of this deci- 
sion the proper course would be to 
serve the notice on the purchasers. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS: VII 


Huddersfield 


UDDERSFIELD, WHICH I have 
H always thought of as the home 
of Yorkshire nonconformity, 

a great textile industry, and a strug- 
gling football team, is unlike most in- 
dustrial towns because it has been 
developed in a more open manner. 
Nearly half the 14,149 acres of the 
borough are taken up with agriculture 
and woodlands. It stands at the junc- 
tion of the Rivers Colne and Holme 
along which the main industrial belts 
have developed. The town centre has 
grown up at the core of a radial road 
system which makes it easy to reach 
the surrounding towns and_ thus 


by DESMOND DONNELLY 


facilitates the distribution of goods. 

There is a wide range of employ- 
ment in its various industries, the 
main ones being textiles, chemicals, 
and engineering. There is easy access 
to the ports on both the east and west _ 
coasts and many of the town’s indus- 
tries have their raw materials at hand. 


Survey and Proposals 


The biggest problem, shown by the 
survey to be even worse than might 
be supposed, is the lack of generally 
level land to meet the urgent demands 
for schools, playing fields, and hous- 
ing development. This is, in itself, a 
major problem. 

As regards housing, land is re- 


An impression of Huddersfield’s proposed new civic centre 
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The proposed civic square at Huddersfield. The bus station and fire and police stations are 
in the background 


quired for the rehousing of 15,000 
people now within the borough and a 
further 4,000 people who are likely to 
come in. There is also need for more 
land for new light industries and for 
relief of congestion of existing indus- 
tries. Finally there is the startling dis- 
closure that at present there is only 
one acre of public open space per 
thousand population. 

It is intended to rehouse the 19,000 
estimated to be requiring accommo- 
dation during ‘the twenty-year period 
of the plan in several sites, the main 
six of which occupy 391 acres and are 
intended to hold approximately 
15,000 people. Of these it is hoped to 
develop 175 acres in the first five-year 
period and house 6,330 people. 

To provide land for industrial pur- 
poses 195 acres are reserved on the 
plan of which 144 acres are vacant 
land and the other 51 acres will 
become available when redevelop- 
ment takes place. It is intended to 
develop 42 acres of this in the first five- 
year period, the largest projects being 
the ICI factory, which will require 


10 acres, already allocated, and 12 
acres at Leeds Road next door to 
Messrs Holliday and Co. 

A total of 366 acres is reserved for 
additional playing fields, (making an 
average of 3:9 acres per 1,000 
people). A further 95 acres are re- 
served for parks and other open 
spaces. In the first five-year period 
playing field extensions amount to 84 
acres. 

Educational purposes take up 439 
acres on the development plan and 
involve the provision of 13 higher 
secondary schools and 19 primary 
schools. 

Finally the preservation of 4,800 
acres of agricultural land is scheduled 
outside the “urban fence” agreed 
upon by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The central area of the town has 
been examined very closely and its 
future deveiopment is based upon the 
provision of an inner ring road. This 
will relieve the shopping street of 
heavy goods and through traffic. It is 
also proposed to build a new civic 
centre on rising ground on the western 
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side of the shopping centre, a site 
which is now taken up mainly by sub- 
standard housing and some cleared 
sites on which the first buildings will 
be commenced. Reading the plan it 
is clear that this obviously appeals to 
the borough architect and planning 
officer as enabling him to give the 
town an architectural climax “which 
will be balanced by the development 
at the other end of a cultural and 
educational precinct”. 


Comment 

The plan has a debit and credit side. 

The planner deserves full marks for 
the courage shown in tackling the lack 
of public open space, and if the pro- 
posals all materialize, future genera- 
tions in Huddersfield will be greatly 
in his debt. This taken together with 
the proposed housing density show an 
appreciation of general land use 
requirements. 

On the debit side, however, there is 
the strange omission of almost any 
reference to employment and the 
future of existing industries. 

This, of course, is the keystone 
to every town plan. In making this 
criticism I may be unfair to the 
author of the plan, for Huddersfield 
is one of the best balanced towns in- 
dustrially in Britain. However, the 
written analysis and the development 
plan pay little attention to future 
prospects of employment, although 
the textile crisis should prove the 
need to consider this. 

Thus on the evidence available, 
the Huddersfield of the future looks 
very nice. But judgement must be sus- 
pended until more evidence is avail- 
able as to its industrial prospects. 


Sunderland 


Sunderland is a complete contrast. 
Instead of being open in development 
it is one of the most overcrowded 
boroughs in Britain. The Registrar- 
General in his report on the 1931 
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census referred to Sunderland’s over- 
crowding and said that 20 per cent of 
the families and 30 per cent of the 
people in the town were living in over- 
crowded conditions. The overcrowd- 
ing survey carried out in 1936 under 
the Housing Act 1935 reveals that on 
the basis of the Act 20-6 per cent of 
the families in the town were over- 
crowded. The comparable figure for 
the whole of England and Wales was 
3°8 per cent. 

So bad are the conditions that 
houses which would be scheduled for 
demolition if demolition were imme- 
diately practicable number 3,951 
accommodating 39,000 people. In 
addition the town was heavily bomb- 
ed during the war; 1,200 houses were 
destroyed and 34,749 damaged. 

Sunderland, situated at the mouth 
of the River Wear, has an area of 
g,013 acres of which 441 acres are 
taken up by inland waters of the 
Wear, and the north and south docks. 
The town’s modern industrial de- 
velopment really began with the 
coming of the railway in 1837 when 
the port grew rapidly as the natural 
outlet for the products and industries 
of the Durham coalfields to the south. 
This period saw the expansion of coal 
trading, shipbuilding, and other 
allied industries.. It is on them that 
Sunderland depends in the main. 


Survey and Proposals 


The population of the borough was 
181,120 in December 1949 but an 
extension to the boundary was made 
in 1951 which brought in a further 
4,000, making 185,000 in all. It is 
proposed to house 145,000 within the 
old area of the borough and a further 
25,000 in the area of extension, leav- 
ing an overspill of 15,000 to be 
accommodated elsewhere. 

There is, as might be expected, a 
very serious housing shortage and the 
housing programme for the next 
twenty years is therefore as follows: 
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Deficiency in housing for 49,500 families 


Slum clearance demolition 
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6,000 
4,000 


Replacement of houses demolished to provide sites for industrial and 


other purposes 


5,100 


Over-aged properties, i.e. 10,500 houses built over 65 years ago, less 


4,000 scheduled for slum clearance 


The present allocation of houses to 
Sunderland is 1,150 per annum or 
23,000 in twenty years. 

The housing densities envisaged 
are fifty-five persons to the acre on 
the edge of the town, seventy-five 
persons per acre in the redevelopment 
areas generally and in the vicinity of 
Barclay Street, Cousin Street, and 
Villiers Street 135 persons per acre. 

As regards industry, 42-8 per cent 
of the working population are em- 
ployed in the five main industries, 
mainly engineering or connected 
with the port. Shipbuilding and con- 
sumer goods industries make up more 
than half this total. Several new in- 
dustrial sites are mentioned in the 
analysis of the development plan. 

The main traffic problems are in 
the central area and several widenings 
and an inner ring road are proposed. 
The redevelopment of the central 
area itself will involve the building of 
a civic centre covering about eight 
acres and further extensions of exist- 
ing shopping and business areas. 

The survey discloses a very serious 
shortage of public open space. At 
present there are only 328 acres and it 
is hoped to increase this to 891 acres 
giving an average of five acres per 
thousand population for parks, play- 
ing fields, and children’s playgrounds. 


Comment 


Anyone undertaking the replan- 
ning of Sunderland has an extremely 
difficult task and blitz, blight, and 
boundary limitations are all serious 
handicaps. However, the first criti- 


6,500 


21,600 


cism which the writer of the analysis 
himself half admits is that of density. 
It is stated, ‘““The densities are some- 
what higher than those usually re- 
commended, but it is considered that 
they can be achieved by the careful 
preparation of layouts embracing 
accepted planning principles.’ Of 
course anybody who knows anything 
about planning knows that there is no 
drawing board alchemy which can 
make up for the lack of space and the 
words “‘accepted planning principles” 
give the impression of an attempt at 
mumbo-jumbo to confuse the lay- 
man. One day some salty sufferer of 
planning will arise and say ““There 
ain’t no such thing!” 

The analysis goes on ““T'wo main 
factors have been borne in mind in 
the selection of these densities, namely 
the need to provide the maximum 
number of houses in reasonably close 
proximity to places of work, and to 
reduce as far as possible, encroach- 
ment on agricultural land.” Of 
course there is an answer to both these 
points too and if Sunderland’s citizens 
of today want to ensure decent con- 
ditions for the citizens of tomorrow 
there should be some straight talking 
to the city fathers and their planning 
officer, for I cannot accept, on the 
evidence provided, that enough atten- 
tion has been paid to the long term 
effects of the high densities proposed. 

However, credit must be given for 
the genuine attempt to make up for 
deficiencies of public open space. It 
must be added that the high densities 
make this even more important. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRICS IN WALES 


Mr A. R. Cooper wrote in our June issue on proposals for hydre- 
electric works in Wales, and Mr Clough Williams-Ellis replied 
vigorously in our July issue. Mr Cooper now writes : 


“Big Business in Little Valleys” 

and thought, as I have often done 
before, what a dull prosaic world this 
would be without its Clough 
Williams-Ellises. Altruistic Crusaders 
are, to use the modern idiom, in such 
short supply that it is always refresh- 
ing to find some champion who will 
attack the big business battalions or 
insist on defending the rights of the 
people; who will do anything in fact 
which will enable him to join in a 
fight, with what appears to be right 
on his side. 

I always enjoy a discussion with Mr 
Clough Williams-Ellis and even when 
he castigates me in print, I can take a 
delight in his English even if I deplore 
some of his arguments. But discussion, 
I would suggest, is his forte, for when 
arguments are set down in cold print 
they can be checked and re-checked, 
as I have often found to my own cost, 
in very disconcerting ways. 

In his present article for example 
he refers to the solid phalanx of Welsh 
citizens, as distinct from the long- 
haired aesthetes, who are fearful 
about the effect which the hydro pro- 
ject, would have on their livelihoods. 
The only major project in the Bill 
now before Parliament was a hydro 
scheme for Blaenau Ffestiniog. When 
for technical reasons this scheme was 
withdrawn for further consideration, 
a solid phalanx of Welsh citizens from 
Blaenau Ffestiniog implored their 
MP to call a special meeting with the 
BEA to press for the retention of this 
scheme. Another solid phalanx has 
been pressing for the adoption of 


I READ WITH interest the article on 


‘ the Rheidol scheme, which, so far, 


has not been included in any Bill. 

Then there is that wickedly 
specious reference to the “‘.. . sixteen 
once prosperous little farms, now 
derelict. Why?” The author knows 
why and he also knows that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
hydro schemes. 

I shall be pleased to deal with all 
the well-known arguments concern- 
ing Connahs Quay, tourist traffic, 
atomic power, and so on, if the Editor 
wishes me to do so, but I shall still be 
left wondering who speaks with the 
voice of Wales. Is it Mr Clough 
Williams-Ellis, who appears for ex- 
ample to be strongly in favour of wind 
power generation, or is it that section 
of the Welsh community which is so 
strongly opposing the installation of 
even the first experimental v. nd 
power unit ? Isit Mr Clough Williams- 
Ellis, the local publican, or the resi- 
dents of Blaenau Ffestinog whose 
views appear to be diametrically op- 
posed to his? 

I suppose that this is a difficult 
question to answer and that we shall 
be left for a long time wondering 
what the “non-vocal”’ section of the 
Welsh people really think about 
things. Nevertheless the spontaneous 
approach of the Welsh people to their 
local MP when they thought that the 
scheme which affected them most was 
likely to be dropped is probably a 
useful pointer. But I must admit that 
the author surprised me when he 
wrote so enthusiastically about the 
possibilities of wind power genera- 
tion. Here is the BEA prepared to put 
up real windmills and he is not going 
to have a tilt at them—or is he? 
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THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT BILL AND 


COUNTRY TOWNS 


Readers of this journal, particularly those associated with country 
towns, will be interested in the following note of a deputation from 
the Country Towns Committee which met Dame Evelyn Sharp at 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government in April to discuss 
certain provisions of the Town Development Bill. 


T THIS MEETING on 2 April the 
A objectives of the Country 
Towns Committee were em- 
phasized—to call attention to the 
claims of suitable country towns for 
planned expansion, both as a means 
of stimulating and_ strengthening 
their own economic life and that of the 
surrounding countryside, and as a 
means of assisting the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and population from 
congested cities. 

The Committee, whilst appreciat- 
ing the advance which the Bill repre- 
sented and assuring the Ministry of 
their support for its objectives, felt 
that its provisions fell short of what 
was required for the full implementa- 
tions of a planned programme of 
country town expansion. 

For the Ministry, Dame Evelyn 
Sharp stressed the fact that the Town 
Development Bill was not primarily 
intended as a measure to infuse new 
life into country towns generally, but 
to help financially a limited number 
of such towns to develop rapidly and 
on a substantial scale in relation to 
their present population, as centres 
for the relief of congestion in specified 
areas. 

The essential test for a town’s ex- 
pansion, to qualify for financial con- 
sideration under the Bill, would be its 
ability to relieve congestion or over- 
population in another town or group 
of towns with which it would be 
linked. Linkages could be widely 


drawn and the Ministry hoped to en- 
courage decentralization to recep- 
tion centres well away from areas of 
congestion. The point was also made 
that a town would qualify for finan- 
cial consideration, even if relief of 
congestion was not the initial aim of 
the development, provided that relief 
of congestion would result. 

In the allocation of houses for 
planned expansion, due weight would 
be given to local needs and to the 
possible requirements of industry to 
bring ‘in key employees elsewhere 
than from the overspill area. Ex- 
chequer grants would be equally 
forthcoming towards the cost of 
houses needed for key employees, 
whether they come from the area of 
congestion (as would be arranged 
whenever possible) or not. 

With regard to costs of develop- 
ment the deputation drew attention 
to what they considered to be a defect 
in the Bill, in that no grant would be 
available for: 


(a) particularly heavy expenditure 
by a county district council on 
necessary “‘off site’? works (other 
than main drainage and water . 
supply) consequential upon plan- 
‘ned expansion, such as improve- 
ments of existing district roads 
and the provision of central parks 
and other amenities. 
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Part of the English Scene... 


No other part of the world is comparable with ‘ The Cotswolds ’— the soft, 
quiet colours are essentially part of the English scene—and the Cotswold 
Towns and Villages are justly famous for their beauty. In many of these 
during recent years, new houses have been tiled and old houses re-tiled by 
Marley. On old or new buildings, Marley Cotswold Grey Tiles blend in 
perfect harmony with their surroundings, preserving the character and 
mellow beauty of this lovely countryside, whilst giving the protection of a 
modern roof backed by the unique Marley Guarantee. 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 


1, That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 





2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by Marley 
Craftsmen for 10 years. “Not for an age—but for all time"’ 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent - Sevenoaks 2251 M. ARLE VY 
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either on or off the actual site of 
the expansion. 

In reply Dame Evelyn said that the 
Ministry did not think there was any 
case for Exchequer assistance under 
either of these headings; though she 
pointed out that where a county is in 
receipt of Equalization Grant they 
would, in fact, get through the grant 
some contribution towards any addi- 
tional expenditure in which they 
were involved. 

Town expansions are needed ur- 
gently to relieve London, Man- 
chester, Merseyside, and some of the 
overcrowded towns in the Midlands. 
Towns to be expanded will be selected 
in the first place, by the local plan- 
ning authorities, in the course of pre- 
paring and revising their plans. Any 
town could, however, put forward its 
case for planned expansion as a re- 
ception area, even though not pro- 
posed for expansion above its natural 
increase in the county development 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
AREAS 
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plan. But such a town would have to 
satisfy both the Ministry, that it is in 
all respects suitable on _ physical 
planning grounds, and the Board of 
Trade, that it is a locality which will 
prove attractive to industry. It was, 
however, emphasized that the finan- 
cial resources likely to be available 
under the Act are limited, and in the 
first instance it would be better to 
make a success of development in a 
limited number of towns rather than 
spread the help too thinly over too 
many towns. 

We would all agree that the Bill 
marks a stride forward and Mr 
Macmillan is to be congratulated on 
bringing it in when parliamentary 
business is so congested. The great 
thing now is co-operation between 
the interests concerned including a 
greater readiness on the part of the 
Board of Trade to issue industrial de- 
velopment certificates in appropriate 
cases. Pp. W. MACFARLANE 


AND RESIDENTIAL 


This article questions the customary layout of garden plots and 
suggests planning for greater food production in gardens. 


SUPERFICIAL sTUDY of the 
A gardens of our residential 

areas seems to reveal that a 
substantial proportion is either neg- 
lected or inefficiently cultivated. 

In view of the world food shortage 
this is criminal economically; it is 
also aesthetically ugly and unneigh- 
bourly. 

There are various reasons for this 
neglect, some are the fault of the ten- 
ant, others wholly or partly the fault 
of the designer. It is not true to say 
that all neglected gardens are due to 
idleness; this is only one of many 


by JOHN S. PEAKE 
reasons; there are the problems of the 
sick, of the aged and ageing, and of 
tenants engaged in heavy manual 
labour who find it difficult to culti- 
vate their full plot. Ignorance plays a 
part and food subsidies create an 
illusion of cheap food which does not 
encourage intensive cultivation. 


Size of Gardens 


The planner, too, must share the 
blame for wasted garden space. Size, 
for instance, plays an important part 
in the food capacity of a garden. 
Raymond Unwin recognized this 
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long ago in Town Planning in Practice, 
and the Ministry of Food in their 
“Grow More Food” campaigns 
stressed a minimum plot size of 
go by 30 feet. This was for vegetables 
only; an additional area would be 
required for poultry etc. The Hert- 
fordshire county planning officer has 
pointed out recently that the use of 
high residential densities to avoid en- 
croaching on agricultural land is a 
doubtful economy. 

Restrictive tenancy agreements 
often hamper the full utilization of 
the back garden and, though great 
attention is paid to the treatment of 
the front forecourt the layout of the 
back garden is given little attention. 
There is a common illusion that one 
rent level or housing density implies 
one garden size, and there is thus a 
definite aim to create throughout 
large areas gardens of equal size. 
Here, in defence of the planner, it 
may be pointed out that the housing 
shortage does not permit tailoring 
garden to tenant. 

A difficulty common to both ten- 
ant and planner is the lack of a recent 
peasant tradition, but some effort 
must be made to re-establish a true 
sense of the value of every square foot 
of ground. 

How, then, can the food produc- 
tion of these residential areas be 
raised ? 


Garden or Allotment 


The first step towards a solution is 
to get away from the idea that hous- 
ing density should be reflected in 
garden size. The size of garden 
should be entirely related to who is 
willing and able to make the best use 
of the available area. Two questions 
may be asked: (i) Do not allotments 
give the keen gardener opportunity 
to cultivate more land? (ii) Does not 
the worst tenant (worst from the 
food-producing point of view only) 
deserve and need garden space ? 
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Allotments rather side-track the 
issue ; criticism is being levelled at the 
insufficiently or inefficiently culti- 
vated area behind houses rather than 
at the fact that the activity of the keen 
gardener is curtailed. In any case, the 
smallholder must be able to keep 
his livestock, the poultry, and pig 
near his own premises; allotments are 
a mere expedient forced on us by 
excessive urban densities, they en- 
tirely stand or fall by their proximity 
to the holder’s dwelling. 


Standard Multiples of Garden 


In the answer to the second ques- 
tion lies the key to the whole prob- 
lem. It is suggested that each house be 
given Dr ‘Thomas Sharp’s ‘‘outdoor 
living room” and that the area be- 
tween the houses (built at normal 
densities) be divided into standard 
multiples of go by 30 feet. There will 
not generally be one of these plots to 
each dwelling, and keen gardeners or 
persons wishing to keep livestock may 
wish to take more than one multiple. 
The aim must be to estimate the 
demand as closely as possible but in 
the interests of economy in land to 
under-estimate rather than over- 
estimate the demand for the go by 30 
feet plots. 

Variations of this land-use pattern 
are typical of many small towns, there 
will be found many rows of houses 
where the bulk of the houses have 
little more than a rear yard, where- 
as a single neighbouring house has 
swallowec. up the dand at the rear 
to form a small holding. 


Better Cultivation 


It is equally important to raise the 
horticultural standard of plot holders 
and indeed of all existing vegetable 
gardens. Here a full-time horti- 
cultural officer, having a large plot 
in the area, working by. example, 
promise, and threat in much the same 
way as county agricultural officers, 
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would be invaluable. A keen trained 
horticultural expert could transform 
a neighbourhood by always being on 
the spot with advice, providing 
sprays, seedlings, etc. and possibly 
dealing with the distribution of sur- 
plus produce. 

Further, a town equivalent of the 
village produce associations pro- 
moted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
would be useful. These are compre- 
hensive organizations, concerned not 
only with gardening but also with 
livestock keeping, pigs, poultry, rab- 
bits, etc. 

Should the food situation continue 
to deteriorate, it would appear pos- 
sible to draft legislation giving the 
local authority power to order that 
waste garden land should be com- 
pulsorily leased to any person willing 
to utilize it. 


Housing Density Standards 


It may be asked: Why not use the 
minimum garden to raise the housing 
density, sparing more land for agri- 
culture ? This is, of course, a common 
theory; the argument usually runs 
that allotments can be provided in 
the green belt surrounding the urban 
area. There are many reasons why 
this is not a satisfactory solution. 
“Green belt” allotments have been 
criticized above, and houses are built 
at low densities for health reasons and 
to give adequate sunlight aid air. In 
support of the minimum garden it 
should be pointed out that in actual 
fact it is not of great moment whether 
the land giving this air of spaciousness 
falls within the curtilage of the house 
or not as pre-war ribbon develop- 
ment showed. 

One might suggest that more 
efficient food production might be 
possible if the go by 30 feet plots were 
consolidated into larger units. Theo- 
retically, this may be correct, but 
could prospective tenants be found ? 
It must be remembered that even the 
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largest holding that can be imagined 
in the urban area will not fully sup- 
port the tenant, and complex prob- 
lems of marketing arise which the 
majority of tenants will wish to avoid. 


Rent for Extra Land 


The actual area taken by any ten- 
ant may well be determined by the 
rent. House rents are high and any 
garden area above the “minimum 
garden” will mean additional rent— 
thus the tenant would wish to be sure 
of getting an economic return. Few 
would wish to rent more than one 
multiple unless they were competent 
enough to ensure this return. Rents 
for additional garden area should be 
fixed to allow ample return but dis- 
courage waste. 

In conclusion, the possibilities of 
some re-creation of the agricultural 
economy of the medieval town seem 
fascinating. We have had our eyes 
too long on the Georgian square as 
the solution to town planning prob- 
lems. How different our new towns 
would be if, in lieu of an urban set- 
piece, our minds were turned to more 
truly organic growth. Howard’s 
“country-town” could really be a- 
chieved. 
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National Conference 


THE DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


mt Thursday, 23 October and 
be | Friday, 24 October 1952 


of AT COUNTY HALL (The Council Chamber) 
m | LONDON, SWI 


Distinguished speakers will address the morning sessions on 
development plans applied to town and to country. Afternoon 


ms sessions will assemble circles of critics to examine closely two 
ct- | great plans, those for Manchester and Berkshire. Both the morning 
re sessions and critics’ circle sessions will afford opportunity for 
d’s delegates to participate in general discussion. 

a- 


The Conference will be opened by Alderman w. G. FISKE. 
a Principal speakers: A. ERNEST MARPLES, SIR ERIC MACFADYEN, 
GEORGE S. LINDGREN and SIR GEORGE PEPLER. 


Critics’ Circle on the Manchester Plan: DESMOND DONNELLY, 
R. L. REISS, CHARLES H. MADGE, GILBERT MCALLISTER, 
FREDERICK GIBBERD and R. NICHOLAS. Chairman: F. J. OSBORN 


| Critics’ Circle on the Berkshire Plan: c. N. THORNTON- 
KEMSLEY, G. A. WHEATLY, PAUL 8. CADBURY, G. P. WIBBERLEY, 
| DENNIS CHAPMAN and T. HOUGHTON. Chairman: F. J. OSBORN 


Tickets 21s. each, members; 25s. each, non-members 


For Conference Programme, apply Secretary, Town and 
Country Planning Association, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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R. L. Reiss on New Towns 


On his resignation as their vice- 
chairman Welwyn Garden City and 
Hatfield Development Corporation 
gave a dinner to Mr R. L. Reiss in 
June. Replying to a toast, Mr Reiss 
said that ideal conditions were not 
enough. New towns should provide 
institutions and influences to build up 
character. Mr R. C. Gosling, the 
chairman, referred to his forthright- 
ness, courage, and unrivalled experi- 
ence, which had kept the two new 
towns on sound lines. Mr Reiss, who 
was an original director of Welwyn 
Garden City from 1920 to 1948, will 
remain a member of the Corporation. 


The Longmores of Herts 


The same dinner was a farewell to 
Mr Elton Longmore on his retire- 
ment as a member of the two corpora- 
tions. Formerly Clerk to Herts CC, in 
which position he had succeeded his 
father, Sir Charles Longmore, Mr 
Longmore was always a powerful 
force in support of Welwyn Garden 
City from its foundation. He said at 
the dinner that he had always be- 
lieved in new towns for Hertford- 
shire. “I think the county will one day 
rise up and bless the people who in- 
sisted on development in this way.” 


TCPA Council Meeting 

On 19 June the TCPA Council 
elected the acting chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, as their chairman in suc- 
cession to the Rt Hon. Sir Arthur 
Salter, kcB, who had retired on be- 
coming Minister of State for Econom- 
ic Affairs. Mr George Lindgren, 
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former Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry concerned with plan- 
ning, was elected vice-chairman. 
Lord Merthyr and Mr G. Goddard 
Watts were re-elected hon. treasur- 
ers. The retiring Executive members 
were all re-elected with the exception 
of Mr James W. R. Adams who re- 
tired through pressure of work. Mr 
P. D. H. Stock (of ICI Ltd) was 
elected in his place. 


Visitors from USA 


Many planners and students of 
planning from overseas have visited 
Britain this summer. Among them 
have been Mr Reginald D. Johnson, 
the architect of Baldwin Hills, Cali- 
fornia—one of the best of the com- 
munity projects in the USA. Mr and 
Mrs Johnson were much impressed by 
Welwyn Garden City, Harlow, and 
Lansbury. Another visitor is Mr 
Lloyd Rodwin, of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who is specially 
interested in the economics of urban 
redevelopment. 


American Institute of Planners 


Officers for 1952 are: Frederick P. 
Clark, president; John T. Howard, 
vice-president; Harry E. Bergh, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


A Planning Library 


The late John Nolen’s library has 
been presented by his widow to the 
University of North Carolina and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; the latter will house it. It in- 
cludes 5,000 pamphlets and is one of 
the most complete collections of 
planning literature in the pioneer 
period. 


Vancouver Appointment 


Mr G. Sutton Brown, planning 
officer for Lancashire, and a con- 
tributor to this journal, has been 
appointed as chief planner to the 
City of Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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SOCIAL PROVISION IN RURAL WILT- 
sHIRE. By H. E. Bracy. With a Foreword 
by S. W. Wooldridge. Methuen. 215. 


In this book, Dr Bracy has set out 
the results of a survey, mainly statisti- 
cal, of the public and professional 
services available to dwellers in the 
smaller towns and in the villages of 
Wiltshire, and of the voluntary orga- 
nizations affecting the comfort and 
the amenity of their lives. Social pro- 
vision in rural England has evolved 
slowly through the centuries from the 
experience of people living together in 
small communities. During the clos- 
ing quarter of last century and the 
early years of the present one, most of 
them have been dwindling communi- 
ties, reflecting the decline in arable 
farming and its associated rural in- 
dustries. Within living memory, all 
but the smallest villages were vir- 
tually self-contained, looking mainly 
inside themselves for education, em- 
ployment, the supply of requisites, 
and for religious and social organiza- 
tion. Much of this has been changed 
fundamentally in the last generation. 
Developments in industrial organiza- 
tion, the shift of industry and the 
growth of road transport, have open- 
ed up new opportunities of employ- 
ment to country dwellers and en- 
larged the housewife’s choice of 
shopping centres; the modern con- 
ception of educatior has drawn the 
older children from the villages to 
larger centres; while the universal 
rise in the standard of living and all 
that we understand by the Welfare 
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State—the health service, insurance 
schemes, and so forth—have revolu- 
tionized the social life of the old self- 
contained village. 

Obviously the great changes in 
modern social life have been more 
rapid and more extensive in the larger 
communities. All the public services, 
adult and technical education, public 
libraries, recreation grounds, swim- 
ming baths, cinemas, clubs of all 
kinds, are taken for granted by the 
inhabitants of almost any town of, 
say, ten thousand upwards. Dr Bracy 
lists more than a hundred village 
communities in Wiltshire of less than 
300 inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, none of which enjoy even a 
small proportion of these things, and 
the same is true in varying degrees of 
very many larger ones. For the older 
people this may cause no heartburn- 
ing, but it may be assumed that the 
younger generation will turn more 
and more to centres where living is 
more convenient and opportunities 
for social life more varied. 

Dr Bracy’s survey is designed to 
supply the information fundamental 
to any reorganization which aims at 
removing some of these disabilities of 
rural life. Mainly by means of an 
elaborate questionnaire, completed 
in 1945-6, he has collected statistical 
information about all the small towns 
and villages of Wiltshire, and his con- 
clusion, in effect, is that while it is im- 
possible to equip Leigh Delamere, for 
example, with its ninety-six inhabi- 
tants, with all the services and ameni- 
ties enjoyed by the 62,000 town 
dwellers of Swindon, more could be 
done for it and its like. He has com- 
piled ai: ‘index ofsocial provision” by 
assigning points to certain services 
and amenities almost always present 
in towns, and enumerating their 
occurrence in the countryside. Thus, 
while Swindon scores a “possible” 
with thirty-six points, Leigh Dela- 
mere can total no more than one 
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point, given for a church, there being 
neither public utilities, transport, 
shops, doctors, or other professional 
men, or social organizations and 
activities for old or young. Equipped 
with this information and a geogra- 
phical background provided also by 
his survey, he suggests that areas 
could be defined in which one place 
would be found, fitted by tradition or 
present function to serve as a local 
capital, a co-ordinating centre for the 
supply of services and a focus for 
voluntary organizations. 

Dr Bracy illustrates this idea with a 
series of excellent maps showing the 
grouping of villages today for various 
purposes—parliamentary and _ local 
government areas, statutory and 
voluntary bodies, and ecclesiastical 
areas. They define, also, the shopping 
areas, hospital areas, the distribution 
of banks and banking, and of nursing 
associations and so on, and Dr Bracy 
suggests where amendment is re- 


quired. While he has collected basic ™ 
information of fundamental impor-7 
tance, a fair criticism of his work 


might be its lack of human interest. {j 
His whole purpose is concentrated 


surely upon the improvement of the 7 
conditions of rural life, but the survey 


is limited to fact-finding, and it is % 


difficult to find any expression of the | 
views and aspirations of the people | 
most concerned. The index is sadly | 
deficient for what is, in the main, a 
book of reference. C. S. ORWIN 
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why not? Pity the printing is not an © 
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